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284 TEE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

With Miss Guiney's volume* we have but one quarrel, and that 
is with the title. Why should we forecast so early an unwelcome 
parting ? Miss Guiney is to America what Henley is to England. 
Her tendency has been too purely belletristic for her work to gain 
popularity, but at times she has struck the deep human note 
which gives a product eternal life. It may be said with a certain 
pride that such a poem as Henley's 

" Out of the night that covers me " 

could not be allowed to die ; and the same is true of Miss Guiney's 
" The Kings " with its splendid culmination in the last lines, 

" But fighting, fighting, fighting 
Die, driven against the wall." 

The poems " Summun Bnnum," " Deo Optimo Maximo," 
" Beat a Mortui," stand among the great religious poems of the 
English language, not colored and laden with perfume as Francis 
Thompson's, but having a shadow of the same white light that 
blows about Vaughan's '"' Night " and " Eternity." Miss Guiney's 
poetry will live, and more and more we shall find the best of her 
thoughts and work in the more important anthologies. Twenty- 
four years ago Mr. Stedman spoke of Miss Guiney's lyrics as 
" artless ditties " ; whatever she may have published to earn that 
title for them then, she now undoubtedly holds the palm as the 
most finished craftsman among living American poets. 



Mr. Lodge, whose valuable work was cut short by untimely 
death, had already given us two volumes of much distinction; a 
series of sonnets entitled " The Great Adventure " and a poetic 
drama entitled " Herakles." The present volume-)- contains two 
occasional poems, a number of sonnets, two poems for which he 
borrowed Browning's titles "Life in a Love" and "Love in a 
Life " ; a long poem, " Strength and Solitude," and an essay in 
difficult rhythm called " Faith." Mr. Lodge had in him the stuff 
of a poet, but he had not so far quite found himself. Here and 
there in his imagery is the breath of the East, more often a 
whiff of Browning or blown leaf from Tennyson, and in the 

* " HaT>pv Endins." By Louise Imogen Guiney. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1909. 

f'The Soul's Inheritance." By George Cabot Lodge. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1909. 
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sonnets more than a suggestion of Rossetti. Had he lived, the 
winds of reminiscence would have passed and he would have won 
some form of individual utterance. It is evident in all these 
volumes that he felt more than he had learned to utter. So far 
his volumes testify more to the student and the thinker than the 
singer. But it is high and noble thought he utters, even if at 
times it seems too abstract for poetry, which, indeed, is upheld 
on the right hand by aspiration after abstract truth, but on the 
left by the concrete image and the earthen symbol. 

It has been noted before in these pages that Mr. Lodge's sonnets 
are carefully built on Rossettian lines, and particularly has he 
won the power of building up to one last culminating and gor- 
geous line. For example, 

" The void, vast vision of the Sphinx of Death " 
and 

" Life's immemorial validities," 

which is particularly a Rossettian line. 

Those who, like Mr. Lodge, know their "House of Life" will 
remember how the cunning master wove into the sonnet line the 
many syllabled word, gaining thereby a particularly rich and 
intricate melody. 

The dedication to that rare and hidden genius, George Russell, 
already lends an interest to the unknown name on this charming 
and demure-looking brown volume.* Nor is one disappointed. 
Twenty-six little poems make up the volume, but if the quantity 
is short the quality is exceeding precious. The first poem has 
in it perhaps more of drama than the others, but not the particu- 
lar and delicious flavor — what is it? — of the young Irish singer. 
" Nature," with its simplicity, its natural diction, its insight 
and its patience has touches — not of reminiscence — but touches 
that remind us of the strength in sweetness of Blake. " What 
Thomas an' Buile said in a Pub " and " Seumas Beg " have 
traces of grim and delightful humor. Once or twice the poet, 
who is undoubtedly a man, speaks through the lips of a woman 
uttering her heart as truly at times as Browning did; or as did 
Henry Bryan Binns, to quote a lesser poet. The closing lines 
of " The Optimist " give a fair notion of the poet's tendency : 

* " Insurrections." By James Stephans. New York : The Macmillan 
Company, 1909. 



